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Stapleton ; with Stapleton were Ireton and Ludlow, and 1642 with Balfour, Nathaniel Fiennes; Cromwell's troop seem ' not to have been in action at the start, but arrived before the decisive moment of the battle.1 On the extreme right, among the Radway thickets were more musketeers and dragoons. In the second line, on the left behind Ramsay's cavalry was a body of horse on a little hill, and on their right Ballard's infantry brigade, which contained the London regiment of Holies, the lord general's regiment from the shire of Essex, and Sir William Fairfax's regiment lent from Charles Essex's brigade. On the extreme right was Lord Feilding's2 regiment of horse, echeloned on the right rear of Stapleton. Musketeers were interspersed among the cavalry on the left flank. The guns in shallow entrenchments were placed in the gaps between the infantry brigades, with the greater strength on the wings. The whole force wore orange scarves as a distinguishing badge, but otherwise there was little uniformity in accoutrement; the men of Holies' regiment were in red, of Lord Brooke's in purple, of Lord Saye's in blue, of Ballard's in grey, while John Hampden's men, now tramping along the road from Warwick, were in forester's green. Among the ranks flitted the puritan ministers, urging the troops to stand fast for religion and the laws.

On the king's side the foot numbered 9000, the cavalry 2500, and the dragoons a little less than 1500. Rupert had had his way, and the battle order was not that of the Dutch wars in which Lindsey believed, but the Swedish fashion of Leipsic and Liitzen, the foot six deep and the horse three deep. Ruthven, the nominal commander, drew up the army in a single line, though he had two small reserves of horse, one under Sir John Byron on his right wing, and one under either Carnarvon or Digby on the left. On the extreme right was a handful of dragoons, and then the main cavalry under Rupert, which included the royal horse guards and the Prince of

1  Such is tho natural deduction from Fiennes's narrative, and it may explain the rumour that Oliver was not at Edgohill.   Holies, Memoirs, 17.

2  This was Basil Foilding, afterwards the 2nd Earl of Denbigh, who had been Montrose's companion in Italy when he made the grand tour.